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THE MUNSTER BARDS. 



The word Bard is found in both the Gaelic and Cymric branches of the old Celtic tonguea, and 
seems to have been in use from the earliest times of which we hare any record. It is applied to 
denote a person who composes and sings inspiring poems, especially in praise of valour and distia- 
guished warriors. Tacitus, in his Germania, seems to refer to a similar class of poets among the 
Teutonic nations. The following passage from that work is interesting ; it is given from an old 
translation: — "The Germans hare certain verses, by singing of which, calling it hardittu, they 
encourage the people, and by the same song foretel the fortune of the future battle ; for they both 
strike a fear into others, and are themselves stricken with fear, according to the measure and time, 
seeing rather an harmony of valour than voices ; and do affect principally a certain roughness of the 
voice, and a broken, confused murmur, by putting their targets before their mouths, to the end that 
their voices, by the reverberation, might sound bigger and fuller." Some etymologists have endea- 
voured to derive this term barditus from the Teutonic language, and have supposed it to come from 
the German harten, to fight, as if the bard took his name from singing warlike songs. On the other 
hand, Ducange says that bariire signifies " to bay like a stag," whence it has been supposed that 
the bards were so named from their summoning warriors to battle by a sustained shout. A third 
conjecture is founded on the word barrad, an ancient and very generally diffused Celtic name for a 
certain form of hat, and which may have been applied to designate the caste of harii, from their 
being the first to wear it. Leaving these etymological obscurities to be enlightened by othiH^, we 
proceed to notice the peculiarities which distinguished the bards in ancient Ireland. 

They were divided into two well marked classes, the ollamh fileadh, or professed poet, and the 
hard, of whom, in later times, the raeraidhe, or singing-man, seems to have been the representative. 
Ollamh signified the professor of any science or art — corresponding to our modem Doctor. Though 
the distinction between poet and bard seems to have been lost in the time of Spenser, we 
find constant reference to it previously. Thus, the author of that remarkable work the Book of 
Bights [Leabhar na g- Cearf], which sets forth the rights and duties of the several kings and princes 
who held sway throughout Ireland in the 9th century, uses the following words : — 
" That is the history of the King of Teamhair ; 
It is not known to every prattling bard : [iar«i] 
It is not the right of a bard, but of a poet, l^jHeadftj 
To know each king and his rights." 
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The superiority of a true Ollamh is farther insisted on, as compared to ignorant rhymers, -who are 
prohibited from selling their compositions: — 

" Ko one is entitled to visitation or sale (of his poems). 

For he is not a truly learned poet 

la the use of various kinds of knowledge 

Unless he kno-ws the tributes and stipends, &c. 

He is a rock of an Ollamh 

When he comprehends the stipends ; &c. 

So that he can recite them all 

In each noble meeting. 

Let him not he an old rusty vessel, 

Influenced by wealth and friendship. 

He shaU not be able to bind usages 

On great and noble tribes ; 

Unless thus he variously distinguishes, 

To his emoluments he is not entitled." 

Here we perceive the reason why so much importance was attached to the office of Ollamh : he was 
" able to bind usages," being, in fact, the living repository of privileges and customs, the judicial 
authority of the time. This higher order of poets were also professioual historians, who preserved 
the chronicles of past events by the assistance of an elaborate system of rhythm, of which allite- 
ration seems to been a chief element. 

In the Book of Rights \_Leabhar na g-Cearf], a very ancient document, published in 1847 by 
the Celtic Society, under the competent editorship of Dr. O'Donovan, we have notable evidence of 
the important position held by the bards of old in this country. Considered in regard to its 
its value, for the elucidation of Irish history, "The Book of Rights" is the most important of 
the very ancient literary productions of Ireland. Its learned editor considers that, possibly, 
the whole work was produced at Cashel, during the reign of Cormao Mac Cuileannain, when 
the enmity of the race of OilioU Olum and of Niall of the Nine Hostages was at its height. 
King Cormac, who was slain in battle in the year 908, is referred to in the portion relating to the 
kings of Cashel, of whom he seems to have then been the representative, although Bishop of 
Cashel. The bishop-king seems to have employed a nameless bard to compile and lay down the 
" rights" of all the numerous kings or chieftains then existing as seigneurs over their various tribes ; 
and the senachie in question states he was guided by the previous labours, on the same subject, of 
one Bonean, who lived in the middle of the fifth century. The work, therefore, not only contains 
evidence, partially to be relied on, of the political and financial condition of Ireland at the close of the 
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ninth century, but claima to show that the " rights" or revenues and duties, and several curious 
customs set forth, had been in force from that earlier epoch. Such, indeed, was the antiquity of 
the stipends once due to the Oirghialla, that this great clan are declared "Dot to know them," lapse 
of time having produced oblivion. Yet the privileges of tliis peculiar race are so reasonable 
as to give the best warrant of authenticity to the work. A similar oblivion, however, had 
surely caused the disuse of moat of the other rights to the tributes and stipends here rehearsed; 
or else it must be believed that Eire (to give "Erin" her correct name) was at that time far wealthier 
and more civilized than other authorities allow. Confining our attention to the south-western 
province, we find the scribe of the bishop-king corrupting the true etymon of Cashel into Cis-ail, 
i.e., payment of tribute, from a natural wish that this royal seat should be one of large receipt of 
custom. He also introduces a visit from St. Patrick's angel, who is named Victor, and who pro- 
phesied that the supremacy of Eire would be perpetually in this place. His dedaction from the 
premises is that, " the tribute and service of the men of Eire are always due to the King of Cashel." 
He then enumerates these duties, which may not be as fictitious as the title set forth to them. His 
authority (besides the angel), Benean, was of the Cianachta of Glengiven, a Piotish clan, that gave 
their name to the present barony of Kenaght, in Derry; but, being of Munster origin, he may have 
been partial to the kings of this province, who are declared to represent " the great Eibhear," a mythic 
personage, fabled to have been patriarch of the "Hibernians." One of the names of their seats is 
noticeable, (Teamhair Shubha), since its prefix, tmmhair — i.e., a look-out house — ^proves the fal- 
lacy of the bardic etymon of Teamhar, now Tara, in Meath, from a woman's name. The former 
name is believed by Dr. O'JJonovan to have been another name for Teamhair Luathra, a fort near 
Beal Atha na Teamhrach, near Castle-island, in Kerry. 

Appended to this curious work is a tract called " The Restrictions and Prerogatives of the 
Kings of Eire," compiled by a bard in the 11th century. According to this singular record of 
superstitious observances, the King of Munster enjoyed, as a prerogative, "the cattle of Cruachan at 
the singing of the cuckoo" ; or, in fact, was used to make a foray into that plain when the cattle 
had grown strong upon the spring graas. At the conclusion, the poet, who himself was chief of the 
national order, lays down the following restriction against ignorant pretenders to bardic kowledge, 
and closes with recommending a prerogative open to all men: — 

"He b not entitled boldly to make a (bardic) visitation of a province. 

Nor' to the oUamh-ship of Eire, 

Nor do that he asks, be it ever so trifling — 

The poet to whom these are unknown. 

If ye wish for a life of many days. 

Be ye aU of one wiU, 

And hold charity for the sake of the great God, 

Which is prerogative sufficient for everj- man." 
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There is no lack either of wit in this last stanza, or of religious principle, the hard haying home 

the New Commandment in mind. An Aroheeologio Journal is not the most suitahle kind of 

puhHcation for fully discussing the merits of even archaic poetry, so that we do not propose 

to enter largely into this refined and interesting topic, further than, whenever we can find 

opportunity, to hriefly point out whatever appears in the specimens of ancient Irish historic 

verse, to be deserving of admiration, .ffisthetioally and artistically viewed, there may not 

he much meriting praise, yet let us admire all we can, and certainly deprecate the cold 

criticism we shall now and then have occasion to quote, such as the remarks of Moore in his 

Sistory of Ireland, to the effect that the remains of compositions attributed to M°Liag, (who was 

chief poet and secretary to Brian Boromha,) give by no means a favourable notion of his poetic 

powers ; and, as for the fragments of this nature scattered throughout the Annals of the Four 

Masters, it appears that the rhyming of one hemistich to the other, and the adaptation of the rhythm 

and fiow of the words to song, were all that the writers of these ranns attended to, " as, with but 

few exceptions, their moaning is of the moat negative description." The following quotations wUl, 

however, prove that King Brian's bard was capable of framing epigrams not deficient in attic salt. 

This Muircheartach Mao Liag, of Limerick, who died in 1015, was author of several poems, which 

are noticed in a note to O'Donovan's edition of the Four Masters. His first quotation is trans • 

lated thus : — 

" Muircheartach Beag, son of Maeloertach, who has been herding the cows. 

It is more worthy that he retaliates not : give him a handful of findraip." 

We take this verse to have been his note of introduction on entering a house, and would render it 

freely thus — 

" I am little Muircheartach, who, though a bard, 

Have been compelled the cows to guard ; 

But, being too generous to treat ye with scorn, 

Retaliate I wiU not. Give me a fist-fuU of com!" 

His last verse, say the annalists, was this — 

" bell, that art at the head of my pillow, to visit thee no friends come. 

Though thou makest thy dii^-dong, it is by thee the salt is measured." 

In this epigram, the dying and neglected bard compares himself to a church-bell which, thougu 
still making a din, has ceased to attract votaries, and is used for the ignoble purpose of mea- 
suring salt. Another Munster poet, Donagh more O'Baly, embodied the same thought in verse, 
depicting the anxiety felt by his children, the maggots, and the devil, for his death. The original of 
this humorous poem is one of the large collection of Irish poetry in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy ; and, as this collection is exceedingly well worth the attention of archceologists, 
we take the pnsent opportunity of noticing its contents. We have, indeed, commenced our 
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a<icount of the Irish bards by entering Munster, because this province contributed the largest Bhare 
of the poetry in that rich collection, the content?? of which are so various that we can only 
offer the ensuing summary of them. Briefly then — ^there are poems religious, both spiritual and 
on the vanity of the world ; invocatory and laudatory of the Virgin Mary and of saints ; elegies on 
the deaths of eminent men ; celebrations of martyrs for their religion and patriotism ; inaugural 
odes; epithalamia; birth-odes; love-songs innumerable; rosg-catha, or war-songs, inciting clans, 
kings, and chiefs ; complaints of confiscations ; Penian, or Ossianic poems, and tales without number ; 
pseudo-prophetic poems ; verses on the transportation of some Irish people to the "West Indian 
plantations by Cromwell ; satires on the Elizabethan and CromweUian settlers ; verses in honour of 
Sarsfleld's splendid exploit in blowing up King William's ammunition near Limerick ; very ancient 
stories of Druidism and witchcraft, and of the supernatural interference of evil spirits and fairies 
with th'e aifairs of mankind; Jacobite relics; humorous poems; bardic controversies, sometimes 
poignant with wit ; graceful verses in praise of Ian tiernas, or ladies of lords and chieftains ; satires 
pungent as lundy Poot's snuff, pointing oat " the foUy of old men in marrying young wives, and 
concerning the conduct of the priests," and "the rogueries of young women for fashionable dress, and 
for marriage ;" poems on the deplorable condition of the Milesians, and the insolent demeanour of the 
upstart men who had got possession of their patrimonies; festive songs, such as " The Kevelry of 
the O'Bourkes, who has not heard of," the original of the clever translation by Dean Swift; con- 
troversy as to the assumption of the Red Hand by O'Melaghlin ; and more love songs, such as an 
invitation to Una to elope into the woods, where she and the bard will be regaled by the sylvan 
choristers of the grove. This mass of Irish poetry, comprising ballads that are the very auto- 
biography of history, and songs that breathe forth the national spirit of religion, patriotism, 
love, humour, sorrow, and almost all the range of passion — may be said to, as it were, daguerreotype 
the men and women, the manners and miseries — in short, the entire past of the Irish nation. 

Among the love-songs, the following may be noticed as being, perhaps, the best specimens of 
Irish effusions of the erotic muse, before our Anacreon, Moore, re-awakened the softest chords of 
the national harp. Their titles are, of course, now given in translation, viz. — " Kitty of the 
Ringlets ;" " Happy the Youth who wUl be Courting her ;" " Toung Bridget with the Tresses;" 
"Ah, my Love, and Pulse of my Heart;" " Tis MoU Duff of the Glen, that has my Love in 
keeping;" " Och! och ! thou Darling with the modest, placid eyes ;" " Had you seen Shane Glas, 
and he going to the Pair." Some of these are not vera antico ; but there is one which, if truly 
ascribed, is curious enough, viz., "A Love Song, by Donell, Pirst Earl of Clancharty." This was 
he of whom, on being ennobled, viceroy Sydney said that the Queen had made a new earl out 
of an old rebel. A certain lady, by name Celia Eoche, appears to have been, about the time of 
Cromwell's usurpation, fiimous in Munster for her beauty and wit. One of the poe'jis she inspired 
was on the occasion of her complaining that she was haunted by a man she thought must be a fairy, 
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but who manifestly was a sedulous admirer ; upon which a humorous exorcism was written, and 
fethered upon her confessor, Conn O'Donell. At another time, she " put an irritating question in 
literature" to a poet, who, in a lengthy string of verses, excuses himself for not answering it. 
Even after she was married, O'Donoughue of the Glens could not but adore her ; and indited, in 
his jealousy, a humorous poem, praying that she might be protected from the rudeness of the churl, 
her husband. One of the MSS. is an entire volume of poems, addressed, by different bards, to 
Theobald Butler, third Lord Cahir (who died in 1596), and his wife, Mary Cusaok. It is a sort 
of album, in which each poet entertained by this lord entered his ddn; and is curio as as being 
with the " Book of O'Byme's Bards" (in the Egerton collection), one of the few specimens of family 
books of poetry, of which, it would seem, every chieftain possessed one. 

The Mac Curtins were hereditary ollavs in history and music to the great clan O'Brien. In 
the above collection, among many scurrilous poems on the English settlers who had colonized in 
this eoimtry in the times of Elizabeth and Cromwell, there are some humorous verses by Hugh 
M'Curtin, on the manners of the " Drinking Clan-Thomas," which was a nickname for those 
Saasanaohs, some of whom seem to have excelled the natives in a taste for deep potations. 

An inauguration ode, addressed by Thady M°Brodin to Donogh O'Brien, fourth Earl of 
Thomond, is didactic, in virtue of the ancient custom which privileged a bard to advise his chief; and 
contains an epitome of good counsel that vies with Sir WUliam Jones' Persic " Advice to a 
Prince." Its author met a miserable fate, having been killed by being hurled down a precipice by 
a countryman; the offence having been some satiric insult, for his murderer is said to have exclaimed, 
while the bard was falling, " Say your verses now, little man !" From this severe stroke of " Lynch 
law," we turn to notice, in the largo collection referred to, a " Bann in praise of Sir John Pitzgerald, 
of Cloyne," which seems to have been inspired by the donation of a new suit of frieze. The harp 
of this Anglo-Irish knight, who practised aa well as patronized the art of music, is still to be 
seen, and a fine instrument it is. 

The Irish harp had become a scarce instrument towards the close of the 16th century. 
In 1588, Sir Brian O'Rorke, (Lord of Breilmey, who was executed at Tyburn), writes, on the 6th 
October, to MacMahon, Lord of Oriel : — " And what you request us to send you, as a harp and a 
great spear, we do assure you that we cannot; there is never a good harp in our country, but we 
will provide one for you, and will send two great spears, and two skeins of the best made in our 
country."' Verily, Irish chieftains were generous if such was the way in which they responded 
to requests ! 

" The harp of Brian Boroimhe," as the handsome insthiment exhibited in the Duhlin TJni- 
versity Museum is commonly called, may not have belonged to that king, any more than the iron 
figure in Bostellan House, called his eiBgy, can be believed to have been made in his time. Indeed, 
the arms of the O'Neills were, at one time, attached to it. According to tradition, it had been 

> MS., State Paper Office. 
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taken to Home, and remained there until Innocent XI. sent it, as a token of good-will, to Charles 
II., who deposited it in the Tower. Soon afterwards, the Earl of Clanricarde seeing it, assured 
the king that he knew an Irish nobleman (meaning O'Brien, Earl of Thomond), who would pro- 
bably give a limb of hia estate for this relic of his great ancestor ; on which his majesty made him 
a present of it. Lord Clanricarde brought the instrument to Ireland ; but Lord Thomond, being 
abroad, never became possessed of it. Some years after, a Lady Henley purchased it, by baiter, 
in exchange for twenty rams and as many ewes, of English breed, in order to give it to her son-in- 
law, Henry M^Mahon, Esq., of Clunagh, County Clare ; from whom it passed, through other hands, 
to an accomplished gentleman, the Right Hon.WiUiam Conyngham, one who possessed extraordinary 
public spirit in an age when this virtue was very rare, and in a country where it was little appre- 
ciated. The refined tastes of this liberal patron of the arts deserve to be held in grateful memory 
by aU who claim an interest in Irish antiquities. It was at his cost that the series of drawings of 
our principal remains of ancient ecclesiastical, military, and domestic architecture, engraved in 
Grose's work, were made. This was but a small part of the proofs he gave of patriotic interest in 
his native country. The tradition we quote from was written down, in 1783, by Balph Ouseley, 
Esq., who closes his account of this celebrated harp by declaring that " the pains and e3q)ense" 
taken by its late owner, Mr. Conyngham, "to improve the fine arts in Ireland, as well as the 
fisheries and other natural objects, deserve the highest encomium." '■ 

The MacCraiths, or Magraths, were chief poets to the clan O'Brien, of Thomond. There is a 
poem by their head, at an ancient date, styled MacCraith, calling on Mortagh, son of Torlogh, son 
of Teige O'Brien, to assert his rights to the kingdom of Ireland. The hero thus appealed to is 
supposed to be the same who, in 1315, was elected by the English and Anglo-Norman chiefs, at 
Limerick, to head them against Edward Bruce. A satirical poem, of no less than 396 verses, was 
composed by a rhymer named Owen O'Duling npon the occasion of Meiler M°Grath, archbishop of 
Cashel, and two other clergymen of the Church of Eome, going over to the Protestant church, in 
the year 1570. This prelate, apart from his change of creed, was, indeed, a fair butt, as will appear 
whenever his letters, preserved in the State Paper Office, are published. 

The remains of the poetry of the Anglo-Irish people during mediseval centuries is so scanty 
that we can easily introduce some notices of them in their places, according to the several pro- 
vinces to which they belong. Thus, Priar Michael Bernard's poems, in Norman-Prench, will be 
more appropriately examined when we come to speak of Leinster. In the 13th century, Godfrey 
of Waterford, a Dominican monk, wrote a versified translation of the pretended Trojan history of 
Daves Phrygius, and likewise translated several other Latin works into French prose." 

We have hardly any relics of; popular rhymes in the vulgar language of the early Teutonic 
colonists of Ireland, such as those which the Anglo-Saxons, and especially the Anglo-Danes, 
delighted in. In a volume of the Lansdowne MSS., No. 418, entitled "Ware's CoUeotions for 
b Bibl. Egerton, Brit. Mas. MS. No. 75, p. 351. c Essais de I'AbW Delttrae, iii. 211. 
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Ireland," the compiler, Sir James Ware, has copied from The Book of Rom and Waierford, the first 
verse of a very curious ancient Anglo-Irish ballad. He -writes, at page 94 of his manuscript, 
" There is in this book a large discourse in meter, putting the youth of "Waterford in mind of 
harme taken by the Powers, and wishing them to beware for the time to come. I have written out 
the first ataffe only." 

" ToBg men of "Waterford, lemith now to plai, 

For zur mere is plowis i lad beth a way. 

8cur ze zur hafelis y*. lang habith ilei 

And fend zou of the Powers that walketh bi the way. 

For rede. 

For if hi takith zou on and on 

From ham scapith thar never one 

I swer bi Christ and St. John 

That o£f gothe zur hede ! 
Now hi walkith." 

How unfortunate that this fragment is all that now remains of the quaint old poem ! For there 
seems to be no chance of recovering the original from which Ware copied the verse. The Book of 
Boa and WaUrford, or rather a portion of it, is now Harleian MS. No. 913, but the Anglo- 
Irish ballad is not in it. The above lines, in modem words, would run somewhat thus : — 
" Young men of Waterford ! cease ye now to play. 
For your mares and ploughs I saw by the way ; 
Secure ye your cattle that remain upon the lea, 
And beware of the Powers that walk by the way. 
For caution ! 

For, if they take you now and anon. 

From them there escapeth never a one, 

I swear by Christ and St. John, 

That off goes your head ! 
This ballad, which seems to be of an age as early as the beginning of the 14 th century, was evi- 
dently composed to serve the citizens of Waterford aa a popular song, which should keep them in 
mind of the necessity for caution whenever they ventured beyond their town walls, during their long 
feud with the great Anglo-Saxon family of Le Poer, then holding almost complete sway over the 
county. Friar Clyn, who may have heard this ballad sung in the streets of the " TJrbs Intacta," 
states that in the year 1345, the Peers burnt and destroyed nearly all the country round the city; 
wherefore, says he, certain of them were hanged, drawn, and quartered in the town they 
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had injured. The missing portion of the MS. originally containing this curious and charac- 
teristic ballad, may, perhaps, be found in the Bodleian library, and is well worth the 
search, being nearly unique. We know nothing resembling it, except the ballad on the 
death of Sir Piers Birmingham. How is it, that whUe England is so rich in this interesting 
department of poetry (the very photography of history, if we may so speak), there is scarcely 
a vestige of the songs of her colonies in Ireland, the " Isle of Song ?" The answer simply is, 
that the language of the conquerors gradually became extinguished by the influence of the native 
tongue, even among the highest of the nobles ; and consequently, any ballads composed in it 
became as unintelligible as the old dialect of the South-East of "Wexford, the earliest English 
colony, is to us. Many curious particulars of the ancient feud between the citizens of Waterford and 
the Peers of that county are given in the Miscellany of the Celtic Society. Judging by the arehaio diction 
of this ballad, it would appear to have been composed before the middle of the 14th century, when 
our historic accounts of the feud commence. On the 4th September, 1368, the Poers, having assem- 
bled their forces, and being joined by O'Driscoll, a powerful sea-board chieftain whose gallies brought 
up his warriors from Baltimore, proceeded to invest the city of Waterford with intent to plunder 
it. In an action which ensued, the inhabitants were routed, with the loss of their mayor, the sheriff 
of the county, and 36 of their own number, besides 60 strangers. The same volume contains some 
poems relating to the O'Driscolls, a clan noted more especially for their piracies at sea, which 
naturally arose from the position of their chief town, Baltimore, and from the possession of several 
castles along the coast, which protected tbe gallies sent out by them into the Channel. It was 
their piratical proceedings which rendered them particularly obnoxious to the men of Waterford. 
One of the poems referred to is an elegy on Biarmid O'Driscoll, whose death the bard laments in 
terms which are thus translated : — 

"0 Christ ! it is cause of moan to us, 
The royal prey that thou hast taken !" 
As the translator observes, this is carrying the technical language of plundering (with which the 
bard was most familiar) into the province of religious sentiment. Our Saviour is represented as 
going on a marauding excursion, capturing Diarmid, and carrying the royal prisoner to his heavenly 
fortress! Another elegiac ode, on Sir Pineen O'Driscoll, describeshis widow as bountiftd to " a host 
of poets from the Swimming of the Two Birds" (a part of the Shannon near Clonmacnoise, so called 
in Irish), and from Moyline, in Ulster. The poem concludes with a pleasing picture of the lady's 

liberality — 

" Graceful hospitality is ministered 

To aU who come each night, 

At the quiet banquet of the populous mansion, 

By the placid, generous, cheerful dame." 
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Another Gaelic poem, in celebrating the virtues of Eileen, daughter of MacSweeny, leader of 
gdCloglacha to McCarthy of Muskerry, has the following verse : — 

" From those who cause woman's face to blush, 

On account of the money which they seek, 

The chosen flower of the family tree — 

Eileen, is ever free." 
This curious passage is thus annotated by the translator — " Satirists were believed to possess the 
power of bringiug (mifearla, or blotches, through the face of any one who incurred their satire." 

The Anglo-Irish lords seem originally to have regarded the native Irish versifiers with some- 
what of the contemptuous feeling characteristic of Norman conquerors. Thus, the first Earl 
of Desmond may have amused his leisure by composing poetry ; yet when a brother peer, Sir Arnold, 
Lord Le Poor, dared, in a public assembly, to sneer at him as " a rhymer," the affront was so gall- 
ing that the Earl resented it afterwards in his adversary's territory with fire and sword. It is 
likely that this Earl was the author of the Iforman alliterative rhymes (of no merit) which are con. 
teined in the Earleian MS. above referred to, and entitled Froverhia* Comitis Desmonice. These 
plaintive verses are printed in a note to Grace's Annals, and are supposed to have been written 
during the Earl's imprisonment. They are evidence that French was still the language of at least 
this Anglo-Irish lord. Two centuries later, it was rare to find one of his posterity who could speak 
any language but Irish. Independently of their cultivation of the native tongue, their honour 
in their own country was specially aggrandized by the praises of its poets. In the eloquent words 
of Mr. T. D'Arcy M°Gee: — " The old bards harped many a proud Norman baron into the usages and 
love of his country. De Burghs and Geraldines were bound to the soil by the golden chords of 
the elairstachs." Sir Gerald, the fourth Earl, has a place in Walpole's Royal and Nohh Authors, 
having earned the honourable appellation of "the Poet," and was, besides, accoimted a magician for 
his skill in mathematics. In Sir George Carew's pedigrees, he is caUed " the Poet," and stated to 
have been slain in 1397, by O'Brien of Thomond. Archdall, in his peerage-book, mentions that this 
Earl sent his son James, the seventh earl, to be fostered by O'Brien of Thomond — ^probably a 
measure of security. He was a purchaser of medical lore, as well as of poetry, having given 
twenty cows for a MS. copy of the lAUum Medieinx, a work written in the Irish language, and of 
much repute. It was, very likely, the reputation of possessing this and other repertories of the 
healing art that endowed him with his character of magician. Archdall says : — " "We are told 
that, in 1397, he went away out of his camp, or was privately murdered, near the Island of 
Kerry, being never heard of more." But there is no mystery in the following account of his 
death, given in Mageoghegan's translation of the Annals of Chnmamoise: — " 1398. The lord 
Garret, Earle of Desmond, a nobleman of wonderful bountie, mirth, cheerfulness in con- 
versation, charitable in his deeds, easy of access, a witty and ingenious composer of Irish 
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poetry, and a learned and profound chronicler, and, in fine, one of the English nobility that had 
Irish learning and professors thereof in greatest reverence of all the English of Ireland, died peni- 
tently, after receipt of the sacraments of the holy church, in proper form." Tradition (as the editor 
of the Fow Maiters, Dr. O'Donovan, observes) still vividly remembers this Garrett. And Mr. W 
Lynch remarks '' that " even one hundred years after the fall of this family, we iind the Irish 
army within the walls of Limerick, when besieged by King "William, and threatened with the 
horrors of famine, consoling themselves by assurance of succour from ' one of the Earls of Desmond 
that dyed above two hundred years ago,' and was secretly buried, but ' who the Irish faneyed was 
carryed away by enchantment.' This curious tradition evidently refers to the magician Earl, and 
illustrates the superstitious reverence attached of old to the "poet philosophere." This eminent 
patron of Gaelic cUaraihh, or literati, is recorded, among other acts of liberality, to have granted to 
Bamaby O'Daly a release from the customary exactions of coinmeadk, lirery, mrren, &c., or the pro- 
viding of food for man and horse whenever the Earl visited that part of his country where the 
bard resided.' 

Two tribes of hereditary bards resided within the extensive territories of the Earls of Desmond, 
— the O'Dalys of the west of the county Cork, and the MaoDonells of Kerry. For convenience, we 
shall first speak of the latter and least distinguished tribe. 

" John MaoDonell, Bhymer," whose name stands on the map of Munster in the 2d volume of 
the published State Papers like the name of a place, is styled "poet" in an Inquisition of 1584, 
which shows that he was of the rank of Ollanih FileaA, or Ollamh re Ban, professor of the art of 
Ban or versification. His surname is that of a galloglass family, not a bardic one ; so that his 
ancestors may have been veritable Scandinavian scalds. His name is placed in the map at the 
N.W. side of Sliavloughra, between Kerry and Connclagh (in Limerick) ; and, according to a state- 
ment made by the treasurer of the 16th Earl of Desmond, the Earl's rhymers held of him " land 
named Bresenagh, on the mountain of Slew-loughra, containing eight plough-lands, and paid a 
rent 24 beeves at May and Christmas." [This place was the habitation of O'Daly Mnn.'] The 
rhymers of " Temple-I-gleann-tame and Bally wroh" paid the same rent. When the Earl crossed 
the mountain, or took a journey between Kerry and Connelagh, these bards bore the charges of it 
for a day and a night. 

The O'Dalys, ancestors . of the present Lord Clanconal, were by far the most numerous and 
eminent of the Munster bardic families. Eaghnall O'Daly, poetical ollamh of Desmond, died in 1 16 1 . 
M=Firbiss's annals mention that " O'Daly, chief dan-maker (poet) to the Earl of Desmond, died in 
1450." Like the poets of the Hebrides described by Martin, each bard of a clan was accustomed 
to claim the wedding-clothes at every marriage, no doubt as his honorarium for producing a suitable 
ode for the occasion. In a jury presentment of the county of Cork, in 1576, it is complained that, 

^ Feudal Dignities, p. 265, quoting Clark's State Papers. ' « Cavew MS., 627. 
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when any freeholder or dweller in this shire married, " the lord's rhymer, called Oluff Dann, will 
take the hest apparel of the women so married, or the value thereof;" and as an instance, it is 
mentioned that " Dermod O'Daly, for the use of O'Daly Fynyne, took the rayment of Margaret-ni- 
ScuUy by force, on the day of her wedding ; alleging it to be due throughout Desmond and 
MeDonough's country, he being the chief rhymer, otherwise called Olowt Dane." Desmond, bo it 
observed, though giving the title of Earl to the head of the Munster Geraldines (whoso Gaelic title 
was " MacThomas"), was properly the country of M=Carthy-raoro. The second country here named 
was " 0'Donoughue's,"east of Killamey. 

The family of O'Daly were hereditary poets and chroniclers, and have furnished more 
distinguished writers than any other tribe: so much so that their surname became 8ynon3rmouswith 
poet. Hooker, in his dedication of a translation of Giraldus Cambrensis to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
observes — "Britain had its Druids and bardos, and Ireland hiid its 0'I>ali/s orEimers, who, being 
very wise men, and of great credit, did deliver all their sayings in metre, and wore, therefore, 
called Poets." The most memorable of their compositions is the narrative of the Desmond rebel- 
lion, by one of the name who exercised the office of chief Inquisitor of Portugal ; for it is a truth- 
eUing account of a remarkable episode in British history. 

Proposing to enter fully, on another occasion, into the reasons why the English Government 
found it necessary to take strong measures against the Irish bards, we shall merely remark at 
present that the inveterate hostility of this class to that government frequently drew down its 
vengeance upon them. The first case which wo have met with of special measures of severity being 
resorted to regarding the bardic order in ilunster was on the 12th July, 1541, after the holding of 
a parliament, which was to re-assemble at Limerick, for the immediate object of reforming the adja- 
cent country. James, fifteenth Earl of Desmond, had attended this parliament, and upon the day above 
named, among certain ordinances made by him conjointly with the Archbishop of Cashel and other 
commissioners, it was specially enacted that — "No poet nor other person whatever shall make 
verses oaUed auran to any one after God on earth except the King, under penalty of forfeiting all 
his goods."' The poets of Munster, however, were not silenced by this ukase; for, two years after 
the remarkable account of the Irish bardie tribe had been sent by Smyth to the Privy Council in 
London [see Journal, vol. vi. 165], and when the reformation of Munster was taken in hand by Queen 
Elizabeth in good earnest, Gerald, the 16th Earl of Desmond, was required to assent to certain 
orders, dated 20th December, 1563, one clause of which was specially directed against this class. 
It was hero provided that " the continuaU recourse" was to be "stopped," of "certain ydle men 
of lewd demeanour, called rymours, bards, dice-players, and carroglii, as, under pretence of visiting, 
they carry about privy intelligence between the miilefaotors'' in the disturbed districts, and other- 
wise cause "no small enormities." A proclamation was issued, prohibiting lords and gentlemen, 
vassals of the Desmond, from maintaining such evil persons in their territories. " The rymers" 
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saya the State document, " do, by their dittios and rymes, male to divera lords and gentlemen in 
Ireland, in commendations and high praiae of extortion, rebellyon, rape, raven, and other injustice 
encourage diaordcr, and cause those vices to bo followed." As much aa one hundred marks was 
sometimes paid as a reward for "lewd rhymes" by those lords, who were forbidden such extrava- 
gance for the future ; and if any one thenceforward gave a reward for auch rhymes, ho was to pay 
a fine of double the amount to the Qaeen, and the poet was to be fined at diacretion.^ One hundred 
marks, at 13s. 4d. each, amount to £66 133. 4d., so that, as the value of money has since that time 
diminished ten -fold, the honorarimn paid for the poetry in question represents £600 of our money, 
a sum equivalent to the price of the copy-right of Byron's Don Juan/ The adjective "lewd'' 
appears to have signified " deluding," and was here used in its political sense. Politically con- 
sidered, the Irish bards were most offensive to the English government. Their semi-sacred 
character rendered it a delicate matter to wound the prejudices of the natives by proceeding vigo- 
rously against them, insured their protection by their countrymen, and sometimes induced persons 
hostile to the crown to shelter themselves under the guise and profession of this tabooed oaate. 
Corniac O'Conor, an " outlaw," the expelled chieftain of Offaly, is mentioned in certain deposi- 
tions concerning a conflict between the Earls of Desmond and Ormond, in 1565, as having 
appeared at Lismore " disguised as a harper," and called by the name of Gilleduff. *■ The learned 
writer on " Irish Feudal Dignities," already referred to, quotes from the original Commission an 
order to magistrates " to execute to death, as that proelamation doth warrant, all ydlemen, vagga- 
bunds, sturdy beggars, harpers, rymers, or bards;" and he declares that " to this and other pros- 
trations of every patriotic and conscientious feeling, the Earls of Desmond did not stoop." The Earl 
of Thomond of the day, however, though descended from King Brien, the hero of Clontarf, enforced 
martial law in 1572, against the bards by hanging three of them; "for which abominable and 
treacherous act," say the native annalists, " he was satirized and denounced." "We have not met 
the proclamation above referred to, ordaining capital punishment. Sir John Perrott, indeed, the 
English governor of Munster during the rebellion raised by James Fitzmaurioe, lieutenant of the 
1 6th Desmond, ordered stocks to be made for punishing " idle persons, spies, bards, 
gamesters, and false messengers," on the grounds that these classes of vagrants were spreaders of 
disaffection and otherwise agents of evil. Dominic de Rosario O'Daly, Inquisitor-General in 
Portugal, states that one of his own family was employed by the I6th Earl of Desmond as an envoy 
for exciting the Anglo-Irish peers to revolt. Bards were generally entrusted with such missions, 
owing to their privileged character; and for the same reason they were always employed in the capacity 
of heralds or messengers to the IJnglish forces, on which occasions they otixm served also as spies. 

"When Garret, the 16th Earl of Desmond, was a state prisoner in the house of Sir "Warham St. 
Legor, in Southwark, there were amongst his retinue (tliirty-nine in all) two Dalys, or bards. 

s State Paper Office, nmi Harris's Ware, vol. ii. '' Slate Paper OlHcc. 
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During his rebellion, in ■which he was assisted by men and money from Rome, and when Roman 
emissaries were endeavouring to excite the whole population to revolt, a writer in his Discotirse for 
the Reformation of Ireland (addressed to Queen Elizabeth), recommends, among other "items'' 
needing reform, " that all hrehons (native judges), carraghes (gamesters), lards, and rymers, that 
infect the people; friars, monks, Jesuits, pardoners, nuns, and such like, that openly seek the main- 
tenance of Popery — a trayterous kind of people — the bellows to blow the coals of all myschief and 
rebellion — ^flt spies for anti-Christ, whose kingdom they greatly expect to be restored — ^bee executed 
by marshal law, and their favorers and maintainors, by dae course of law, to bee tried and executed, 
as in ease of treason." 

In November, 1584, a jury of the county of Cork made presentment (preserved in Carew MS. 
627), showing how Desmond's rents were paid, and givmg the names of no fewer than 72 persons 
who were living as "poets, chroniclers, and rlxymurs" in that country. Among these we find 
mentioned the following: — 

"O'Kyll, in M^Carty-more's country, a rymer, and one that kepes many rymers and bardts 
together, calling them by tho name of O'Kyll's scoulors." The true surname is O'Cuill, now 
written Quill. " Kenfaela O'Cuill," probably a descendant of the Danaan " Cuill," seems to have 
succeeded his relative, M'Liag, as hereditary Ollamh fileadh of Munster. The ruins of an ancient 
stone house are still shown at Knavara, in the county Clare, in which a bardic school was kept by 
some of the O'Dalys. Their ancestor, so far hack as the 12th century, was called na sgoile, " of the 
school." Martin, in his account of the customs and manners of the Hebrides, which closely resem- 
bled those of our ancient countrymen, gives a curious pictuie of the " way of study" of the scholars 
in the Western Islands. 

" Shane roe O'Cahely, late of Loughgir, a rimer" — probably John the lied O'Cahill. His latter 
residence was a strong island-fortress, in Desmond's territory. 

" Art Kyne, bard." Query, Art na Caoine, i.e., of the keens, or dirges? 

" Moelmurry M^Shane, of Castletown, harper, and two others, servants to ****." 
Query, servants to Viscount Roche, of Castletown Roche ? 

" Shane O'Dwyrer, chronicler, de Aharlagh." This place is the " Arlo forest," celebrated by 
Spenser. 

" Cormoek O'Daly, the Lord Barrymore's rymer." 

" John MaoTeige MacGwiUish, the Lord Roche's rymer." This is curious evidence that even 
the Anglo-Irish nobles kept each his poet. 

" John M'Donell, a poet" This more honourable designation is peculiar to him. 

" Mary-ny-Donoghue, a she-barde; and Mary-ny-Clancye, rymer." This contradicts 
the assertion of Walker, in his History of Irish Bards, that " the Irish had no female 
bards, or bardesses;" and may throw some light on the wandering women- singers men- 
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tioned by Smyth [Journal, vol. VI., p. 210], under the name of mona ahula. O'Donoghue 
does not seem to have boon, a bardic name, but the surname of the other bardesa is so. 
M°Clancy was lord of Dartrey, in Leitrim. The pedigree of this tribe includes "Lucas 
of the pilgrim's staff," " Maurice the prior," and " Lucas of the learning," ' Hugh, son 
of Boethius MacClancy, professor of the Feinachas, or brehon law, and of iwetry, and a purchaser of 
wine, died in 1575. In the following year died Boethius oge, oUamh of law in Dal-Cais, who kept 
a house of general hospitality; and in 1578, John M'Clanoy, chief brehon to the Earl of Desmond, 
" than whom no son of a lay brehon in his time had bettor tillage or a better house than he." The 
above name Lucas is noticed hero because Smyth says the chief of the female order of ballad- 
singers, named mona shula, was called Lucas. 

""William Halfpeny, a loose, mastorless, ydell vacabond, and a common drunkard." This 
" bad halfpenny," without an owner, seems to have been as debased as his name, a corruption 
of MacAlpin, which being translated, has a similar signification. 

" 0'Daly/</>4e, Donill oge, M«Awlyve, O'Daly, O'Daly, O'Daly's barde. All these 

four dwell in the place called Bresnycko" The death of "O'Daly jinn," i.e., the fair-haired (the 
hereditary name of a chief of this bardic tribe), is chronicled under the year 1507, The fact that 
the head of this sept had a bard, proves that he himself was the poet, par excellence, and that the 
bard was the cnunciator of his compositions. According to Ben Jonson's Irish Masque, the bard 
was a singer, not a composer, and was accustomed to be accompanied by two harps. 

Among the records of the Exchequer, for the year 1592, there is a mass of pleadings before 
commissioners, in the countries of Desmond and Kerry, between the remnant of the followers of the 
late Earl of Desmond and the English grantees of the escheated properties. One of these pleadings 
is a petition of Connoher O'Dalie, praying to be restored to the family estate. Poetry adorns what- 
ever touches upon it, so that the fortunes of the ill-fated bards of that earl, (the ingens rebellihus 
exemplar of Irish history, ) demand sympathy and inquiry. The petitioner states that his grandfather, 
Melaghlin MaoDonoghe O'Dalie, was seized of Kiltogheroon, in the County of Kerry, containing 
five ploughlands, which descended to Melaghlin Oge, the petitioner's father, who died, says the record, 
' ' about a year before Mr. Davells was killed. " The event referred to was, indeed, a noted epoch, for 
the act of murdering this noble Englishman was the pledge that his murderer, the Earl's brother, gave 
of his sincerity in rebellion. The petitioner further states that he forsook the lands, and that he 
was not in rebellion, nor was he attainted. On reference, however, it was found that he had been 
especially attainted. In all probability, this Connoher was the "' Cornelius" O'Daly stated by 
Dominic De Eosario O'Daly, in his History of the Geraldines, to have been sent " as a man of re- 
markable eloquence," by Earl Gerald, "to solicit the co-operation of many of the nobles who had 
not yet openly declared against Queen Elizabeth." He is represented as passing through many 

' Celtic .MisccllaTiv, 8(1. 
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dangers while on this misssion — the nature of which explains and justifies the political " persecution" 
received by the bards, who were usually selected as envoys for raising rebellion. 

The dwellings of Bards, from possessing a conventional sanctity, were often asylums to the 
lordly rebel and the hunted cattle stealer. "When the sugaun Earl of Desmond, being discomfited, 
took refuge in the forest glen of Aharlagh, moving about from thicket to cave, and from hovel to 
hollow tree, hardly daring to enter the abodes of men, at last, one of his adherents, O'Dugall, 
poor harper, ventured to afford him shelter. Yet from under this humble roof, being sur- 
prised by a body of soldiery, he had to fly with his host, who, first leading him into a secure part of 
an adjacent fastness, discovered himself, with the lapwing's policy, to the pursuers, and so 
drew them off from his master. Tigh na Fiha, i. e. the house of the poets, a cave near Kilworth, on 
the Funcheon, is traditionally declared to have been the haunt of proscribed bards. 

The curious and characteristic poem, Tke Tribes of Ireland, recently translated and published 
by O'Donovan, demands full notice, having been composed, under peculiar circumstances, by a 
Mimster poet, Angus roe O'Daly, commonly called the Red Bard, or Angus the Satirist. The title 
of this composition implies that it was a poem upon the tribes, or families, of the kingdom : but it 
only notices the disloyal, whom it was intended to hold up to ridicule. 

This satirical poem contains internal evidence of having been written in the year 1602, at the 
close of the long and desperate war maintained by the Ulster chieftains, Tyrone and O'Donnell, 
against the English power, which was then severely menaced. Towards the close of the 
preceding year, a large and well trained army of Northern Irish, under their brave leaders, marched 
southwards to support a Spanish force that had recently landed, but which had come less with the object 
of aiding the Irish in their endeavour to throw off the British yoke, than to wage independent war. 
Lord Mountjoy, the viceroy, writes in October, 1601, to the queen's council, that ho and his 
comparatively small force, " have an army of old and disciplined soldiers before them of 4,000 Spani- 
ards, that assuredly expect a far greater reinforcement, and about 20,000 fighting men of the 
furious and warlike Irishrie, who will all declare against them [the English], if supplies and rein- 
forcements from England fail." The Spaniards had been invited over by Elorence MacCarthy, a 
wily and ambitious chieftain, and, at first were only joined by his dependants. Every means wero 
used to deter such of the natives as had not yet declared themselves from joining in the rebellion. 
More than one half of that gallant force under Mountjoy, which so successfully attacked, and at 
last entirely defeated Tyrone, was composed of natives of the land. The Spanish General 
in vain offered the enormous pay of sis shillings a day to every horseman that would join hia 
standard, and, in a proclamation to the Roman Catholics, in September, 1601, had to urge the 
Irish to take arms, as being commanded to do so by the Pope, and to threaten those who remained 
in obedience to England with persecution even unto death, as heretics and enemies of the Church. 
It was a contest between English dominion and Celtic chieftainry ; the one, ill supported by troops 
from home, the other backed by Spanish veterans. Government offered, by printed proclainati'Hi, 
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the large sum of four thousand marks for Tyrone's head. The lord president of 
Munstcr, Sir Georj!;e Carew, used all his influence to proeurc intelligence as to the movements of the 
rebels. He was even made acquaiuted with the intended attack on Mountjoy's camp, on the night 
of the 24th of December, through the treachery of a principal commander ia the rebel ranks. Thus 
forwamed, the viceroy was prepared ; and, when the enemy drew off, he attacked and routed them in 
the decisive battle of Kinsale. But the embers of insurrection continued to burn till the 
end of the winter of 1603, when the spirit of the leaders was broken by the miseries the country 
endured. Mountjoy acted on the advice given by the poet Spenser, in choosing the winter season 
for his campaign, instead of that " when helmets glisten brightest in the sunshine." He harried the 
rebels during the severest weather, carrying oif their com and cattle, and driving the people from one 
fastness to another, untill, as the poet foretold, they were "brought so low that they had no heart 
nor ability to endure their wretchedness." Still it was found that the country would not be reduced 
without famine, and a system of warfare was commenced, which, although cruel in its imme- 
diate effect, was preferable to a protracted guerilla struggle, accompanied by general rapine 
and anarchy. It was determined to cut down the standing corn of the insurgents, before they 
could harvest it. This barbarous mode of warfare had long been used by the Irish 
themselves; and, as a system of reducing savage tribes that cannot be subdued by regular 
means, has been lately employed by her Majesty's forces against the Caffres, sixty thousand acres 
of whose corn were out dowoi, and thirty thousand head of cattle taken, in the winter of four years ago. 
The first practice of this lamentable necessity of destroying the sustenance of the rebels, occurred in 
the country of the O'Mores, in Leix, whose chief, "a bloody and bold young man," had put the 
Earl of Essex to flight in the skirmish of the "Pass of Plumes," (so called from, the feathers cut 
from the morions of the favourite's gay soldiers,) and had lately taken the great Earl of Ormonde 
prisoner. " Our captains," writes the historian of the time, the viceroy's secretary, "and by 
their example, for it was otherwise painful, the common soldiers, did cut down with their swords 
all the rebels' com, to the value of £10,000 and upwards, the only means by which they were to 
live, or to maintain their hired auxiliaries." The effect produced on the minds of the chieftains 
of Ireland by so cruel a measure may be imagined from a spirited remonstrance'' addressed by 
O'More to his late captive, Ormonde. He declares himself "outraged at the abominable new device 
of Lord Mountjoy, to out down green com wherever he goes — an execrable course, and a bad ex- 
ample to all the world." The English, he observes, had taught him bad lessons before, and, as they 
do not mean to give over schooling him in bad actions, which he protests he loathes, he declares that, 
as he has little to lose, if that is lost,he will give over tillage, andtaketolivingon the tilling of others, 
neither sparing friend nor foe : yet hopes, however, that such cruel dealings may be stopped, and 
asks for protection. He was killed that month, and his sept was so discouraged by his death, 
that they never rose again. 

' State Pupcr OfBc-e. 
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It is vortli the digression to notice a curious passage ia Moryson's history of this great 
rebellion, which follows the above statement relating to the destruction of the harvest in O'More's 
country. That writer observes — " It seemed incredible that, by so barbarous inliabitanU, the 
ground should be so manured, the fields so orderly fenced, the towns [townlands] so frequently 
inhabited, and the highway and paths so well beaten, as the Lord Deputy here found them. The 
reason whereof was, that the Queen's forces during these wars never tiU then came amongst thera." 
This passage gives rise to a melancholy reflection as to the condition which Ireland might have 
attained to-, had she not been depressed by the destructive consequenoes of civil war ; and, at the 
same time, it incidentally proves that the native tillers of the soil — the class who suffer most by 
ravage — were skilful and industrious whenever they were not exposed to its effects. 

The Irish people had been taught by their bards to consider their leaders great and power- 
ful. Inflated accounts of their strength and resources had been paraded on the Continent. The 
government thought it important to exhibit to the nation the real state of those leaders — their 
weakened cohdition and poverty; and, by holding them up to ridicule, to make them contemptible. 
No surer means could be employed for such a purpose than the vehicle and publicity of a scurrilous 
poem, couched in the vulgar tongue, and certain of speedy circulation by the wandering ballad- 
singerg of the day. Human instruments wore not long wanting. The oolebratod Tlorence Mac- 
Carthy, a man of gigantic stature and extraordinary talents, had been considered so dangerous to 
the State that he was detained a prisoner in the Tower of London for periods amounting to nearly 
forty years. In his youth, he had endeavoured to obtain the chieftainship of his clan ; and, in order 
to enhance his claim, gained the afifections of the heiress of the Earl of Clancarthy. With the aid 
of "Bryan of the Cards," one of his followers, the young lady escaped out of the walled city of 
Cork, and was married to him. For this, and on suspicion of treasonable designs, he was kept a 
prisoner for several years. After his release, it was discovered that the Spanish invasion of 1601 
had been brought about through his instrumentality, and he was again committed to the safe 
custody of the Tower. In the misery of his dungeon ho became a recreant, and sought to ingratiate 
himself by pointing out to the Government how his compatriots were to be subdued. 
Among other things, he advised that the bards should be bribed to bring over the malcon- 
tent Irish gentry to the English interest; and it was probably at his suggestion that the 
author of the " Tribes of Ireland" was employed to indite this satirical poem. Florence writes to 
Secretary Cecil in August, 1602 : — " The two sorts of people of the greatest ability and authority 
to persuade the Irish gentlemen are the priests and rimers. Both dislike the English Government 
more than other classes do. The priests may not be trusted to do service for the Queen, while of 
the rimers only some may, if employed by those gentlemen whose followers they are by lineal 
descent." He then goes on to say that "he mra»s to employ one of special trust and sufliciency." 
He boasts that "he was the ohiefest cause of cutting off the Earle of Desmond," and declares that 
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he is called " a d— — d counterfeit Englishman, whose only employment was to practise how to 
destroy his countrymen, the Irish." The lord president of Munster, Sir George Carew, had at 
this time in his service a degenerate son of a bardic family, one Patrick " CroaMe" (subsequently 
knighted, and ancestor of the Earls of Glendore), whom, in the preceding April, he had sent 
over to Cecil as a confidential agent to whom he recommended him "for being greatly 
hated by his countrymen as a continual worker of means for their overthrow." Crosbie, whose 
father, Mac-cn-Crossan, had been chief bard or rhymer to the once powerful O'Mores of 
Leix, very probably discussed with the imprisoned MacCarthy this crafty scheme of reducing 
turbulent people by satire, and it may have been put into execution on his return to his politic 
master. Sir George Carew had served long in the Emerald Isle, and had an intimate knowledge 
of Irishmen, some of whom he appears to have employed with success against others. 
Only half the force under his command were British, the other half being natives of the 
country. So well acquainted was he with what passed among the insurgents, that they 
ooniidently believed he "had a familiar." He possessed much influence over the O'Daly 
tribe, the head of which was one of those who, in 1575, compounded with Sir Peter Carew in order 
to retain their estate, to which the Carews laid claim.' Sir George sets forth in his narrative df the 
war, l^Pacata Ifiberma,~} that the O'Dalys held their lands from the Carews for the customary service 
of being " their rhymers, or chroniclers of their actions," and he states that, on the 4th May, 1602, 
O'Daly was brought before him on a charge of conveying messages from the rebels in arms to induce 
a neighbouring Milesian chief to join them, and that the delinquent was committed for trial. This 
man, however, seems to have been the chief of the tribe of which the satirist was only a junior 
member. 

A telling way of lampooning the rebels was soon found out. Irish hospitality is 
proverbial. This virtue has ungenerously been said to be characteristi« of a barbarous 
people. But when did even the fear of consequences cause an Irishman to shrink from 
the exercise of the duties of hospitality? " Conohwyr O'Bryen, Prince of Thomond" (as he signs 
himself in a letter to Henry VIII.), exculpates himself for having received the attainted son of the 
traitor Silken Thomas into his country, by saying that he never sent for him, but that, being there, he 
" could not, for very shame, refuse him of meat and drink, for it hath been of old custom among 
Irishmen to give meat and drink and such little goods as they have." The surname of the O'Sul- 
livans took its origin from the generosity of their ancestor, who 

" Gave his bright eye for a proverb to shine." 
' This sept, whicli was the prmicipal sept of O'Dalys, Sir Peter C. is marked as possessor of this estate, which he 
lived at Dnimnea, and at Ballyrtme, in Muntervary, County would seem to have wrung from its hereditary proprietors. 
Cork, near Dnnmanus Bay. In a note of Sir Peter Carew's The power of the Carews over the O'Daly's was both feudal 
Ecidauxs the land is called " Eynne Winter-Bary, which and political. Some forty years previously, one Ferga- 
the Dalies, heing rhymers, do hold." In the map of namyn O'Daly seems to have been bribed to satirize 
Munster, given in the second volume of Irish State papers, Shane O'Neill. 
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Sir George Carew gives this legend of himj — "The condition of the first man that was called 
O'SuUivan was ever to give anything that was hegged of him, and his name tooke its beginning by 
giving one of his eyes to one Levan: an eye is called s^l, which being given to Levan, his surname 
or nickname was Sullivan, and, according to the Irish custom, was added unto it." " The fame 
of the act passed into the proverb of — 

" NuUa manus tam UberaUs, atque generaUs, 
Atque universalis, quam Sullivanis !" 

Sir Richard Cox, no encomiast of the Irish, declares that they were recklessly hospitable. 
Hospitality was, in short, the national boast. The bitterest ridicule of their families would, there/ore, 
consist in either proving in detail that they were neither hospitable nor generous, or that they were too 
poor to be so. The servile bard whom wo have mentioned made a regular circuit of the kingdom, 
then in a deplorable state of distress, and afterwards wrote his satire on the different tribes he had 
visited; doing so with an unsparing pen, save in a few exceptions, where ho was either afraid or 
ashamed to defame. He does not lampoon the brave Hugh O'DonneU, whom he terms " the fair 
hero of Lough Foyle," because, as he says, the race of Adam could not shelter him from O'Donnell's 
vengeance. 

I will only give a few extracts translated from this miserable lampoon, enough to convey an idea 
of its character, for it is painftil to read so ungenerous an attempt at ridiculing a brave and warm-hearted 
people, who were at that time enduring the terrible sufferings brought upon them by their struggle for 
independence. Our bard, in search of food for satire and for himself, proceeded first into Connaught, 
a province then in a pitiable state of famine, if we are to judge by the penurious entertainment he 
complains of having met with. He levels a mighty joke against the Bourkes of Clanrioard, by 
turning their patronymic into an odious soh-iquet : — 

" The clan Rickard, from end to end. 

Prom KUcorban to Bureen, 

Stictards [misers] is their true name, 

Rickard's but a nickname ! 
If their country was as unproductive as its lord once represented it to be, they had good reason for 
their thrift. The Earl of Clanricard, a noble and loyal man, writes to the Queen in 1567: — " My 
hap is to have the least territory that any lorde in Connaught hath ; a country most barren and 
unfruitefull, replenished for the more part with rocks and stones." Of the barony of Bureen, in the 
same province, it was said, (as Ludlow observes in his Memoirs,) that it is a country where there is 
not water enough to drown a man, wood enough to hang one, nor earth enough to bury him. 
The poet, who describes himself as so much reduced by the starvation of Connaught that he 

«■ Carew MS., 685. 
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believed his waist would never recover its original dimensions, journeyed next into the Saxon-ridden 
province of Leinster. where, though he was indeed fed, his thirsty propensity was ill satisfied. 
" The daintiest dish I got as yet 
Among the Leinster-men — ^the more their disgrace — 
Was a lean goat, in the house of O'Byrne, 
But no mention of drink after it !" 
His fare at one place was — 

"A thin cake, like the fin of a fish 
And like a blackbird's egg, I get on a dish." 

Blue mouldy, no doubt. Of his Munster tour he says — 
" Flattery I got for food, 
In Muskerry of the M'Diarmids ; 
And my chest was dried up with thirst, 
Until I reached BallincoUig." 

This is the earliest notice of the bland talk, or "blarney" of Munster. MaoDiarmuid, chief of the 
MacCarthys of Muskerry, had his principal residence at Blarney, near Cork, which seems to have 
been the head-quarters of that smooth style of speech, or mealy-mouthed cajolery, peculiar to 
Munster even in the days of Giraldus Cambrensis. One branch of the MaeCarthy sept was so 
famous for extravagant hospitality that the grateful poets of the day bestowed on it the appellation 
of rapaffh, or the hospitable. But it seems that it was eclipsed in this popular choracteristio by 
a Dorthem sept. It is related in an ancient manuscript, quoted by the historian of Cork, that 
there was a warm contention at the close of the thirteenth century between MaeCarthy of 
Desmond and Maguire of Fermanagh, as to which excelled the other in liberality. In order to 
ascertain which chief surpassed the other in this qualification, one of the professors of the poetic 
art constituted himself a judge in the matter, and having passed a year, while this bread-and-beef 
war was at its height, in each of their houses, in the disguise of a carngJi, or common gamester, 
adjudged the honour to his northern host, in the following quatrain: — 

" Though Desmonds plains be greater in extent, 

And yield MaeCarthy twice the annual rent, 

Maguire's household twice the number shows, 

And twice the victual from his buttery flows." 
A venomous allusion is contained in the advice our satirical bard, Angus O'Daly, gives to any 
one who may wish to see the men of a certain tribe, who were notorious for predatory habits: — 

"Do not seek them except in time of fairs." 
They were out plundering at all other times ! His truest touch of ironical humour is his apostrophe 
to tho roads of Limerick : he declares he is greatly obliged to them for being so execrable, since 
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they prevent him from ever entering that miserable country again. Distempered as was our satirist 
with bitterness, the beauty of a district which the Saxon poet Edmund Spenser has described as 

" Fair, goodly fields — 
None fairer, none more fruitfull to be red," 
extorted a verse of praise from him, and it is pleasing to hear a hearty chord of feeling struck by so 
perfunctory a lampooner: — 

" From Prohust to the famed town of Mallow, 
I will describe it as it is : 
The country is beautiful to be looked at. 
But it is not a country of food or raiment." 
Perhaps he intended sarcastically to contrast the richness of the land with the poverty of the inha- 
bitants; for the learned translator expounds the last line to mean that, although the land was fertile 
and beautiful, the inhabitants were so idle and so ignorant of agriculture and manufactures that 
they did not know how to avail themselves of the natural resources of the soil, to produce food and 
raiment. Ancient testimonies as to the bounties lavished by nature on this district could be 
multiplied, but I must be content with quoting the words of a commander of the English forces 
in 1S35 : — " Some days we rode sixteen myles of waste land, the wyche was Tnglysche men's 
grownd [devastated by feuds], yet saw I never so goodly woodes, so goodly medowes, so goodly 
pastures, and so goodly rivers, and so goodly grownd to bear corn." What Irishman, on reading 
this warm encomium, will not recall to mind these verses? — 
" Then if, while scenes so grand, 
So beautiful, shine before thee. 
Pride for thy own dear land 

Should haply be stealing o'er thee ; 
Oh, let grief come first. 

O'er pride itself victorious, 
Thinking how man has curst 
What Heaven has made so glorious!" 
O'Daly's poem displays a knowledge of the general history of the tribes he satirized, and also 
of private stories concerning some of their chiefs. There are also many passages illustrative of the 
manners of the times. Its translator pronounces it " a very characteristic poem." Though devoid 
of any poetic merit, it is historically valuable, if only as affording a single evidence that rebellion is 
often foiled by treachery. In publishing this Irish political Donciad, in which the poet, as well as 
the subjects of his satiric song, partake of " the dulness of the past," its editor has done good 
service ; and Eed Angus may now be dismissed, as, upon his own showing — 
"A lean bard, whose wit could never give 
Himself a dinner," 
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The career of this caitiff, who prostituted his petty talent to befoul his own nation, was aptly closed 
in the county of Tippetary, where he was murdered by the skean of a justly, indignant O'Meagher. 

The subsequent history of Munster minstrelsy is mostly to be gathered from the unpublished 
remains in the Library of the Eoyal Irish Academy. Some of these poems have been admirably 
rendered into translated verse by the talented Mr. D. F. McCarthy. But what we archa)ologiats most 
desire is accurate prose translations of all such relics. 

A ohorography of Kerry, written by Friar O'SuUivan, apparently for Petty, gives the ensuing 
account of the scientific manner in which the ancient art of poetrj- was cultivated at the close of 
the 17th century: — 

" The county of Kiery and Desmond gentlemen were great proficients in the copious Irish 
language. They were not also strangers to the art of poetry, and in the nicest and most difficult 
branches thereof, as the poem called Dane, of which there were six branches, viz.: — Bevik, 
Jianiagkt, Tegg, Raniaght Vore, Sena, Drindh, and Gavsern, in which many of them were famous; 
as also in the heroic verse, and the composure called Tirir, of whom were Geoffrey O'Donoghue of 
the Glinn, Messieurs Pierce Ferriter, John McCarthy, of Ardcanacta, and Donnell Gerad O'Sulivan, 
and, after their time, the famous Owen Roe O'Sulivan, in what he undertook." 

Our ohorographer declares that — " As to harp-playing, the said county of Kiery could well brag 
of having the chiefest master of that instrument in the kingdom in his time, Mr. IPPierce, of 
Clanmaurice, not only for his singular capacity of composing lamentations, funerals, additions, 
elevations, &c., but also by completing said instrument with more wires than ever before his time 
were used." 

My prosy account of Munster poetry is running to too great a length, so I make my finale 

with a request, not like McLiag, for a "fistful of findraip," but that contributions on the interesting 

subject of Irish Minstrelsy be sent to the editor of this Journal. 

Hebbesi F. Hope, 



